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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF GEORGE WASHING- 
TON UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON, D. C.- 
FORMERLY KNOWN AS COLUMBIAN 
UNIVERSITY AND COLUMBIAN COL- 
LEGE, ACCOMPANIED BY A 
SKETCH OF THE LIVES OF 
THE PRESIDENTS. 

By REAR ADMIRAL CHARLES HERBERT STOCKTON. 
(Read before the Society, April 20, 1915.) 

The legislative acts concerned with the establishment 
of the seat of government of the District of Columbia 
consisted of the Act of the General Assembly of Mary- 
land of December 22, 1788, and the Act of the General 
Assembly of Virginia of December 3, 1789, and the Act 
of the Congress of the United States of July 16, 1791, 
accepting grants of territory conveyed in the two acts 
of the General Assemblies of Maryland and Virginia 
just referred to. 

Before the final acceptance by Congress of the grants 
of the two states of Maryland and Virginia and the final 
determination as to the seat of the general government, 
President Washington addressed Congress in 1790 in 
a message treating of the subject of a system of na- 
tional education. Washington was impressed espe- 
cially with the fact that the resort for higher education, 
as collegiate education was then called, to the English 
universities no longer met the needs of the new nation, 
and its democratic principles and society. 

In his message he said : 

"Whether this desirable object would be best promoted by 
offering aid to seminaries of learning already established, by 
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the institution of a national university, or by any other ex- 
pedients, will be well worthy of a place in the deliberations of 
the legislature. ' ' 

The Commissioners of the District of Columbia on 
February 18, 1795, informed Washington in answer to 
his offer of a gift for a national university in his life 
time (which was similar to what he eventually left in 
his will), that subject to his approval they had chosen 
a site in the District for a national university. I might 
mention here that the par value of the fifty shares of 
the Potomac Company offered by Washington as a gift 
for this purpose were valued then at $22,200. The site 
referred to which met with Washington's approval was 
the one bounded by 23d and 25th Streets and E Street, 
N.W., the Potomac at that time forming the southern 
boundary. In after years this site was occupied by the 
Naval Observatory Buildings, and is now occupied by 
the Naval Medical School and its hospital and resi- 
dences near by. This site had in the earliest days of 
the District been proposed as a site for a fort and bar- 
racks and used as a camp for troops afterwards and 
was known first as Peter's Hill after the well-known 
and still existing family of Peter of Georgetown and 
the District, and afterwards as Camp Hill. By the fill- 
ing up of the flats of the Potomac its boundary has been 
extended to B Street and it now borders the Potomac 
Park and Speedway. 

At a later date, near the close of his second term, 
Washington, more than ever convinced of the desira- 
bility of a national university as a means of higher 
education, made his last appeal to Congress, in which 
he said : 

"Its desirableness has so constantly increased with every 
new view that I have taken of the subject, that I cannot omit 
the opportunity of, once for all, recalling your attention to it." 
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Among the expected advantages he suggests the fol- 
lowing : 

"The assimilation of the principles, opinions and manners 
of our countrymen, by the common education of a portion of 
our youth from every quarter. . . . The more homogeneous 
our citizens can be made in these particulars, the greater will 
be the prospect of permanent union/ ' 

As a testimony of his deep and growing interest in 
this enterprise he left at his death in December, 1799, 
this bequest in his last will and testament : 

"I give the fifty shares which I hold in the Potomac Com- 
pany towards the endowment of a University, to be established 
within the limits of the District of Columbia, under the aus- 
pices of the General Government, if that Government should 
incline to extend a fostering hand towards it." 

President Jefferson, having views differing from 
those of Washington as to the power of Congress to 
provide for such general objects, commends, neverthe- 
less, this recommendation of Washington in his mes- 
sage to Congress of December 2, 1806, urging it on 
their present consideration. President Madison early 
in his first term of office earnestly presented the same 
object in his message of December 5, 1810. He en- 
larges upon the reasons which prevailed with Washing- 
ton in the following words : 

"Such an institution, though local in its legal character, 
would be universal in its beneficial effects. By enlightening 
the opinions, by expanding the patriotism, and by assimilating 
the principles, the sentiments, and the manners of those who 
might resort to this temple of science, to be re-distributed in 
due time through every part of the community, sources of 
jealousy and prejudice w r ould be diminished, the features of 
national character would be multiplied, and greater extent 
given to social harmony. But above all, a well constitute 
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seminary in the centre of the nation, is recommended by the 
consideration, that the additional instruction emanating from 
it, would contribute not less to strengthen the foundations, 
than to adorn the structure of our free and happy system of 
government." 

At the close of the war in his message of December 5, 
1815, President Madison returns to this subject and 
reiterates his appeal as follows : 

"Such an institution claims the patronage of Congress as a 
monument of their solicitude for the advancement of knowl- 
edge, without which the blessings of liberty cannot be fully 
enjoyed, or long preserved ; as a model, instructive in the for- 
mation of other seminaries; as a nursery of enlightened pre- 
ceptors; and as a central resort of youth and genius from 
every part of their country, diffusing on their return, examples 
of those national feelings, those liberal sentiments, and those 
congenial manners which contribute cement to our Union, and 
strength to the great political fabric, of which that is the 
foundation." 

From this it can be seen that the intention of Wash- 
ington, Jefferson and Madison was not to establish an 
institution for narrow, isolated research, but to build 
first of all an institution from which graduates could go 
to every part of the Union prepared to engage in the 
ordinary professions and followings of life. So as citi- 
zen leaders in their communities they would diffuse the 
results of their enlightened education and in this way 
make more homogeneous the various communities of 
the country and assimilate by their patriotism all sec- 
tions of the country and all of the newly arrived from 
other nationalities of the world which had been duly 
foresworn in their oath of allegiance and naturalization. 

The long entertained opinions of such men could not 
have been hastily conceived and nothing but the differ- 
ing views of the national Congress as to the power of 
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the general government to act in the matter and the 
pressure of other claims, could have led to the con- 
tinued neglect of these repeated executive recommenda- 
tions. Washington's legacy of shares of the Potomac 
Company had in the meantime become valueless by the 
failure of the Company. Jefferson, after his presi- 
dency, accomplished for his state in the University of 
Virginia what he despaired of for the nation, and since 
Madison's day private enterprise has been left to meet 
a want which public patronage would not assume of 
itself, though it has at times in a meager way fostered 
such enterprise. 

While these appeals were being made in 1792, shortly 
after the establishment of the constitutional govern- 
ment of the United States, a college was established at 
Georgetown in the District of Columbia, under the aus- 
pices of the Roman Catholic order of Jesuits, George- 
town being then a rival of Alexandria, and near to the 
former residence of Bishop Carroll. This college, now 
known as the Georgetown University, was established 
by the Archbishop Carroll and was for the times under 
consideration liberally endowed. It furnished for 
twenty-five years the needs of education for the resi- 
dents of Washington and the South Atlantic States of 
that communion. Since then the Gonzaga College and 
the Catholic University have been also established for 
such needs hereabouts and elsewhere. 

To these institutions have been added the Columbian 
University, now the George Washington University, a 
non-sectarian institution for white people, while the 
Howard University, largely aided by the government, 
meets the requirements of the colored people of African 
descent in this part of the United States. Of late a 
post-graduate institution known as the American Uni- 
versity, under the auspices of the Methodist denomina- 
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tion, has been established as a school for research and 
advanced scholarship. 

About the year 1817, during the administration of 
President Monroe, the Eev. Luther Rice, agent of the 
Baptist General Convention of the United States, con- 
ceived the idea of founding a college in the City of 
"Washington. In 1819 a lot of ground north of Wash- 
ington, the site afterwards occupied by Columbian Col- 
lege, embracing nearly forty-seven acres extending 
about one half a mile northwards from Boundary 
Street between 14th and 15th Streets, was purchased 
by Mr. Rice for a sum of about $7,000. Mr. Rice re- 
ported to the Tri- Annual Baptist Convention at their 
meeting in 1820 that this purchase was made to be pre- 
sented to that body, to promote the education of the 
ministry and ultimately for the formation of a college 
under the direction of the Baptist General Convention. 

Mr. Rice was formerly a missionary abroad and 
seemed to be indefatigable in his efforts for the various 
causes which he undertook. A prominent cause dear to 
his heart seemed to be that of education. A journal of 
his efforts before the establishment of the College ex- 
ists in the archives of the University. It contains his 
receipts and expenditures with a very concise account 
of his wanderings, which were largely on horse back 
or in a wagon. The time of the journal extends from 
1815 to 1819 and the country visited as an itinerant 
agent, collector, and missionary covered New England, 
New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland, Dela- 
ware, Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia and North 
Carolina. 

On October 30, 1816, Mr. Rice made the following 
entries in his journal, which are quoted as character- 
istic of his remarks and travels : 
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"McNeill's Store, Moore County, North Carolina, at Brother 
Archibald McNeill's. Eead through a historical account of 
St. Helena and the manner of Napoleon's being conveyed to 
it, last evening. Finished the long letter to my brother this 
morning. Keceived donation from Brother McNeill and from 
his children. — To dinner and baiting — $0.50 . . . 

"October 31. Mountain Creek, Richmond County, N. C, at 
Brother William Bostick. Finding I could not be supplied 
with a candle at Esq. Martin's where I first put up last even- 
ing, I came here and finished a letter to Brother Chessmann. 
Had an ill night. Wrote this morning one letter. Proceed to 
Fair ground 4 miles, to Hedgecock Creek 9 miles. Here are 
a saw mill and a grist mill — to Rockingham, 1 mile, Richmond 
Court House — to Solomon's Creek 8 miles, to Stewartstown 4 
miles, in all 26 miles to-day. A pleasant day." 

The Baptist Convention was so favorably impressed 
with the project of Mr. Rice of locating an educational 
institution at Washington, that to enable them to em- 
brace it in their operation they proceeded at once to 
adapt their constitution to the undertaking and passed 
resolutions accepting the proposed site. 

In the meantime a charter was obtained from Con- 
gress by an act approved by President Monroe, Feb- 
ruary 1, 1821. It gave powers to the University trus- 
tees and faculty allowing the organization of academic 
and professional schools, and granting of certificates of 
attainment and diplomas of graduation in the several 
departments. One of the provisions of the charter was 
that 

"Persons of every religious denomination shall be capable 
of being elected as trustees; nor shall any person either as 
President, professor, tutor, or pupil, be refused admittance 
into said college, or be denied any of its priviliges, immunities ; 
or advantages thereof for or on account of his sentiments in 
matters of religion." 
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In pursuance of these provisions the several depart- 
ments of the college, preparatory, collegiate, theolog- 
ical, law and medical, were soon organized. The main 
building for the college, 117 feet long by 47 wide, was 
begun early in 1820 and was finished sufficiently in 1822 
at a cost of $35,000 to allow of the opening of the col- 
lege. The college building was at the time considered 
to be central and about half an hour's walk from the 
White House, from the Capitol, from the Smithsonian 
Institution, from the then National Observatory, and 
generally from the public buildings in the City of 
Washington. The building was a brick edifice, four 
stories high, including the basement and attic, with 
sufficient room to accommodate one hundred students. 
In addition there were three other brick buildings, one 
occupied by the President and his family, another by 
the steward of the college, and the other was used as 
a hall for the philosophical apparatus belonging to the 
college and also housed the preparatory department of 
the institution. Although most of the funds of the col- 
lege were obtained by Mr. Rice, the agent, from mem- 
bers of the Baptist denomination, a number of per- 
sonal donations and expressions of interest were re- 
ceived from men of eminence at- home and abroad ; from 
such men as Moses Stuart, John Quincy Adams, John 
C. Calhoun, William H. Crawford and Richard Rush 
at home and kindred spirits including the Bishop of 
Durham, Joseph John Gurney, William Wilberforce, 
Lord Ashburton and others in what was then regarded 
as the mother country. Concerning the institution of 
this college President Monroe states : 

" There is good reason to believe that the hopes of those 
who have so patriotically contributed to advance it to its pres- 
ent stage, will not be disappointed. Its commencement w T ill 
be under circumstances very favorable to its success. Its 
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position, on the high grounds north of the city, is remarkably 
healthy. The act of incorporation is well digested, looks to 
the proper objects, and grants the powers well adapted to their 
attainment. ' ' 

The opening of the college is thus described in the 
National Intelligencer of January 15, 1822, under the 
heading of i ' Columbian College. ' ' It says : 

' ' The inauguration of the faculty took place at the institu- 
tion in College Hall, January 9th. At ten o'clock A. M. the 
procession formed at the house of Professor Chase and moved 
to the College Chapel. The solemnities were introduced by 
prayer by the Rev. Burgess Allison, D. D._, then Chaplain of 
Congress one of the vice-presidents of the General (Baptist) 
Convention; the president of the body, the Rev. Robert B. 
Semple of Virginia, not having been able to attend. The act 
of incorporation passed at the last session of Congress was 
read, and from the records of the trustees the elections re- 
spectively of the members of the faculty. The Rev. Obadiah 
B. Brown, President of the Board of Trustees then rose and 
addressed the President of the College, the Rev. Dr. William 
Staughton, in a few but very appropriate observations pre- 
sented him with the keys of the edifice and invested him with 
the prerogatives of his office, and successively greeted by the 
proper attributes the various members of the faculty. . . . 
This was followed by an address from the President, the Rev. 
Dr. Staughton, the merits of which cannot be too highly ap- 
preciated. The crowded audience, among whom were several 
of the heads of the departments, and of both houses of Con- 
gress, manifestly experienced the greatest satisfaction. ' ' 

The situation of the new college on College Hill was 
said at the time to afford a view which was very beau- 
tiful. Alexandria, Washington and Georgetown were 
in full view. The Capitol, the White House and other 
public buildings could be plainly seen from the win- 
dows of the rooms of the students. The view down the 
Potomac in exceptional circumstances included Mount 
Vernon. 
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The College opened with 39 students, which number 
increased until more than 250 had been received. The 
Library was obtained principally at first in England 
and Germany and numbered between three and four 
thousand volumes. At the institution of the College a 
very interesting letter was received from President 
Monroe giving expression of his personal confidence 
and hope for its success. At a later date, John Quincy 
Adams became its special friend and patron ; assisting 
it with a loan of nearly $20,000 in its time of need, of 
which he relinquished as a donation the sum of $7,000 ; 
and during his Presidency he frequently visited the 
College and watched its progress. 

The Medical Department was begun in March, 1825, 
soon after the establishment of the College under the 
conduct of Thomas Sewall, M.D., and occupying at first 
a building erected by the professors themselves, was 
granted afterwards the occupancy of rooms in and the 
care of the United States Infirmary, which building was 
consumed by fire while in use afterwards as a military 
hospital during the late war, the Medical Department 
having then the use of the building lately occupied by 
the Surgical Museum, and given by Mr. W. W. Cor- 
coran. 

The first Commencement of Columbian College was 
held on the 15th of December, 1824, the President of the 
United States, the Secretaries of State, of War and of 
the Navy and leading members of both houses of Con- 
gress being present. General Lafayette of Revolu- 
tionary fame, then on his visit to the United States, was 
present at these exercises. At a later hour a formal 
address of welcome was made to General Lafayette by 
the President of the College, after which the General 
and his suite, with the Secretary of State, the Hon. 
John Quincy Adams, the Secretary of War, the Hon. 
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John C. Calhoun and the Speaker of the House of Bep- 
resentatives, the Hon. Henry Clay, together with other 
distinguished citizens, dined with the board of trustees, 
among whom was Postmaster General Meigs, and the 
members of the faculty of the College at the house of 
President Staughton. 

The Law Department was organized in 1826, the Hon. 
William T. Carroll and Mr. Justice Cranch being its 
first professors. It was discontinued on account of the 
financial embarrassments of the College and was not 
revived until 1865. A Theological School also was 
founded, but was soon after removed to Newton, Mass., 
where it now flourishes. The only aid from public 
sources ever received for the College, or as a matter of 
fact, the University, was a grant of $25,000 in city lots, 
made by Congress in 1832, during the Presidency of 
Andrew Jackson, the Jesuit College at Georgetown ob- 
taining a similar gratuity at the same time. The few 
lots remaining in possession of the university are now 
valued at the same amount. 

More serious were the financial difficulties. Though 
there had been many contributions, the expenses had 
been heavy in the construction and equipment of suit- 
able buildings and in the payment of salaries and 
other current expenses. The receipts from tuition fees 
were entirely inadequate to meet the regular expenses, 
and, with no productive endowment, an indebtedness 
was sure to arise and to grow. The plans of the pro- 
jectors were on a more liberal scale than the contribu- 
tions, in 1826 the Baptist Convention withdrew its con- 
nection with the College, and in 1827 the faculty resigned 
in a body and the exercises were suspended. In the 
spring of 1828, however, the College reopened and 
from that date its progress has been steady, if at times 
slow. For the first fifteen years there was indeed a 
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constant struggle for existence rather than for prog- 
ress, and only the continued exertions and self-denying 
labors of trustees and faculty kept the College alive. 

Yet during all this time faithful and learned pro- 
fessors, serving for meager salaries, and refusing more 
liberal offers from other institutions, imparted instruc- 
tion to students whose zeal and abilities have been 
proven by the honorable stations they have since at- 
tained in the service of the Church and the State. 

Dr. Staughton resigned the presidency in 1827, and 
in 1828 the Eev. Stephen Chapin, D.D., was chosen as 
his successor. 

On the 25th of September, 1836, occurred the death 
of the Eev. Luther Rice, the man to whom, more than 
any other, the founding of the College was due. 

In the tribute paid to his memory by the board of 
trustees it was gratefully recognized that the College 
was "mainly indebted for its existence to his generous 
and laborious efforts," and that in the days of its 
"deepest adversity' ' it had been "sustained by his un- 
wearied and persevering assiduity more than by any 
other means.' ' It was added: 

"No discouragement could ever damp his zeal, no opposi- 
tion could allay his ardor for its prosperity." 
Resolutions of respect for his memory were adopted 
and the President of the College was requested to de- 
liver an obituary discourse in honor of his life, charac- 
ter and services. 

President Chapin resigned in 1841, after an admin- 
istration of thirteen years, during which the College 
gradually escaped from the burdens of distrust and 
debt under which it was staggering when he accepted 
the presidency. 

In 1843 the Rev. Joel S. Bacon, D.D., became presi- 
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dent. At this time the College was freed from debt, 
though it had no endowment. Under President Bacon 
the collection of a permanent endowment was com- 
menced, and efforts to increase that endowment have 
been continued during the succeeding administrations. 
Dr. Bacon having resigned the presidency in 1854, the 
Eev. Dr. Binney, a returned missionary from Burma, 
was chosen to succeed him. He engaged to hold the 
office for only a brief term and gave place in 1859 to 
the Rev. George W. Samson, D.D., whose difficult task 
it was, with the aid of his colleagues, to carry the insti- 
tution through the time and trials of the Civil War. 

At the outbreak of the war the number of students in 
attendance was greater than at any previous period, 
but most of them soon left, principally for the South, 
and shortly afterwards the College buildings were oc- 
cupied by the government for hospital purposes. The 
College exercises, however, were not suspended, and 
the few students who continued in attendance received 
able instruction in the class rooms. 

The end of the Civil War brought a reunion in Co- 
lumbian College as well as in the country at large. A 
number of students and instructors came to the College 
from the military forces of the South ; among the latter 
was Mr. William L. Wilson, a previous graduate, who 
wore his gray uniform for some time as instructor in 
the class room. Mr. Wilson became afterwards an 
overseer of the College and a leading figure in political 
life both as a member of the House of Representatives 
from West Virginia and as Postmaster General in the 
cabinet of President Cleveland. He was a charming 
and cultivated gentleman in all positions in life and 
died as president of the Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity in Virginia. 

In 1867 the catalogue of the College showed a decided 
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increase since the stormy times of the Civil War, there 
being twenty-six instructors and four hundred and 
thirty-nine students in all. From the foundation of the 
Columbian College in 1821 down to 1871, the end of 
President Samson's regim, the whole number of stu- 
dents graduated from all departments was 1,184 in 
fifty years, being a yearly average of less than twenty- 
four. Dr. Welling speaks of the Rev. Dr. Samson's 
term as president as one in which during a time of un- 
exampled storm and pressure "he had lengthened its 
cords as well as strengthened its stakes." The Law 
School had been successfully reestablished during his 
administration. Mr. W. W. Corcoran had presented a 
Medical School building to the University and Mr. 
Amos Kendall, Postmaster General under Jackson, had 
founded the Kendall Scholarships. In addition, before 
the end of Dr. Samson's term, a comprehensive scheme 
of collegiate reconstruction had been adopted by the 
board of trustees. At the time of Dr. Samson's resig- 
nation in July 22, 1871, a committee was appointed by 
the board of trustees to offer the presidency of the Col- 
lege to Dr. James C. Welling, then professor of belles- 
lettres in Princeton College, a former resident of Wash- 
ington. 

On the 25th of July, 1871, the Legislative Assembly 
of the District of Columbia amended by law the charter 
of the Columbian College so that the board of trustees 
became a self -perpetuating body. 

On the 10th of August, 1871, Professor Welling ac- 
cepted the presidency of the Columbian College and on 
the 7th of October, 1872, recommended immediate meas- 
ures for raising a permanent endowment fund of $250,- 
000. Mr. W. W. Corcoran, president of the board of 
trustees, proposed to give the Trinidad estate of 152 
acres immediately adjoining the city of Washington as 
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his contribution to the permanent endowment of the 
College. This when sold became what is known as the 
nucleus of the Corcoran Endowment Fund. Mr. Cor- 
coran with Mr. John Withers, of Alexandria, remain 
today as the only large benefactors of Columbian Col- 
lege and University. On the 27th of January, 1873, 
the trustees were authorized by the corporation to sell 
the property on College Hill and to locate all of the 
departments of the College in the heart of Washington. 
On the March following the name of the institution was 
changed by Act of Congress to the Columbian Univer- 
sity. At that time the College and University consisted 
of the College proper with an enrollment of 40, Law 
School with an enrollment of 103, Medical School with 
an enrollment of 48, and a Preparatory School with an 
enrollment of 75, making a total of the College and 
allied schools of 266 students. 

In 1884 the new building erected at 15th and H 
Streets, N.W., being completed, the University in its 
departments of the College proper, the Law and Sci- 
entific Schools, took possession of this structure. The 
chemical laboratories were added from time to time and 
formed an extensive lateral annex on the south line of 
the lot, being separated from the main building by a 
heavy brick wall. 

On June 7, 1882, a new preparatory-school building 
was authorized and subsequently erected on H Street 
between 13th and 14th Streets and is now a part of the 
University Hospital, the preparatory school having 
been discontinued as a part of the University in 1897, 
there being no necessity for its continuance as a part of 
the College and University system in the face of the ex- 
cellent high schools of the District. 

The grounds on College Hill, the original site of the 
College, extended along 14th Street from Florida Ave- 
9 
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nue to Columbia Eoad. Sales of this property had 
been made in three periods. The south sixteen acres 
were sold in subdivided building lots beginning about 
1868. Total receipts were about $65,000. The north 
sixteen acres were sold in 1882 for $50,000. The re- 
mainder was sold in 1883 for $87,500. Details con- 
cerning this are given in the treasurer's report for 1886. 

On October 1, 1884, the Corcoran Scientific School 
was established and inaugurated. 

On March 15, 1885, the Admiral Powell Scholarships 
for those desiring entry into the navy or the mercantile 
marine were established on the foundation of a bequest 
made to the University by Admiral Levin M. Powell, 
of the U. S. Navy. 

On June 15, 1885, Mr. Wm. W. Corcoran gave to the 
University a lot of ground in the rear of the Medical 
College building with a view to the eventual extension 
of that building. The Medical School was and still is 
situated on H Street between 13th and 14th Streets. 
In October, 1887, the Dental School was established in 
connection with the Medical College, and housed in the 
same building. 

February 24, 1888, Mr. Wm. W. Corcoran, the presi- 
dent of the corporation since 1869, died. He was dur- 
ing that period a constant benefactor to the College and 
University, and it is hoped that his name will be perma- 
nently linked with the University, not only by a resto- 
ration of the Corcoran Endowment Fund to its full 
value, but by naming some dignified structure in the 
future after this generous benefactor, friend and official 
of the institution. 

Although the University from its institution until 
1904 had been more or less under the control of the 
Baptist denomination, and the president of the institu- 
tion was a member of that denomination, it received but 
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a poor and vacillating support financially from that de- 
nomination. After the separation of the Baptists into 
Northern and Southern bodies, it suffered accordingly 
in its contributions. Its greatest contributor was a 
member of the Episcopal Church— Mr. W. W. Cor- 
coran—and it drifted away so much from the Baptist 
denomination that in December 27, 1888, it was deter- 
mined by President Welling to bring the University to 
the attention of a newly formed Baptist Education So- 
ciety. On May 18, 1889, a committee of the board of 
managers of that Society made a report to the board 
which on October 2, 1889, adopted the report and in it 
states that "the effort of the trustees and overseers of 
the University to secure an adequate endowment of the 
institution should be and is commended to the favor- 
able consideration of the denomination. ' ' 

The effect of this appeal and commendation does not 
seen to have been of much consequence for the Univer- 
sity, which went on its usual way. In 1893 the School 
of Graduate Studies was organized under the charge of 
Dean Munroe, who was also professor of chemistry of 
the University and who remains in both capacities at 
the present day. 

President Welling resigned from the presidency of 
the Columbian University June 18, 1894, and died 
shortly afterwards. His career was the most success- 
ful one up to that time and extended for a period of 
twenty-three years, the longest term held by any presi- 
dent of the College or University since its institution. 
The first endowment of the University was made in re- 
sponse to his efforts. The University grew from a 
college to a university in fact during his long term, and 
he left behind him the memory of an agreeable and ac- 
complished scholar, a public-spirited resident of Wash- 
ington, whose life has been identified with the City with 
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much distinction not only in social life, but also in his 
civic and national services. 

The Rev. Dr. S. H. Greene of Calvary Baptist Church 
of the City acted as president from the departure of 
Dr. Welling until the Rev. B. L. Whitman, D.D., was 
elected to succeed Dr. Welling, July 1, 1895. Dr. Whit- 
man had been previously the president of Colby Uni- 
versity in the State of Maine. He was a man of fine 
presence and an eloquent preacher of the Baptist de- 
nomination and not unnaturally after a short term re- 
turned to parochial life. 

In 1898 the Law School building was erected adjacent 
to the College building at 15th and H Streets, N.W. 
The same year Congress amended the charter by an 
Act which required that two thirds of the trustees of 
the University and the president of the University shall 
be members of regular Baptist churches. The over- 
seers were abolished and the trustees were divided into 
three classes of seven each. 

Dr. Whitman resigned on January 19, 1900, to take 
effect April 1, 1900. From that date until June 18, 
1902, Dr. S. H. Greene again acted as president of the 
University. On the latter date Dr. C. W. Needham, a 
layman, a member of the District bar, who had been 
dean of the Law School, was elected president of the 
University. 

In 1904 Congress passed an Act restoring the non- 
denominational character of the institution and permit- 
ting a change in its name. In 1902 the new Medical 
School building had been finished and a very consider- 
able addition made to its hospital. The same year the 
Columbian College, the Corcoran Scientific School and 
the School of Graduate Studies were merged into one 
Department of Arts and Sciences. In 1903 conferences 
were held between the representatives of the Washing- 
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ton Memorial Institution, the George Washington Me- 
morial Association, which had been incorporated in 
1898, and of the Columbian University with a view to 
combine and form a memorial institution and hall bear- 
ing the name of George Washington for graduate work 
and research and for cooperation in such work. For 
some time the name Columbian had been confused with 
that of Columbia College and University in New York, 
making such a change desirable for that among other 
reasons. 

On September 1, 1904, a proposition of the George 
Washington Memorial Association that Columbian 
University change its name to that of the George Wash- 
ington University was accepted by the board of trus- 
tees. As previously mentioned, on January 23, this 
year, Congress passed an act making the University 
non-sectarian and giving the board of trustees this 
power to change its name. A proposition from the 
George Washington Memorial Association had been 
made about that time to erect the memorial building at 
a cost of $500,000 to be used for graduate study and 
scientific research. 

About this time, however, Mr. Andrew Carnegie es- 
tablished an Institute for Scientific Eesearch, to be 
placed in Washington, D. C, with a munificent endow- 
ment, and covering the field of research proposed by the 
Memorial Association. This caused the abandonment 
of the project for the erection of the George Washing- 
ton Memorial Hall, which had, however, advanced so 
far as the adoption of plans for this and other Univer- 
sity buildings, prepared by Messrs. George B. Post and 
Sons, architects, of New York City. 

The first convocation of the newly named George 
Washington University took place on February 22, 
1905. In 1905 an Act of Congress was passed allowing 
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the incorporation of colleges with financial autonomy 
to be affiliated with the University. Under this act 
the National College of Pharmacy and the College of 
Veterinary Medicine were subsequently organized and 
affiliated. In 1907 the College of Political Sciences was 
formed as a separate school in the University and dur- 
ing the same year the Division of Education was also 
formed. At a later period the College of Political Sci- 
ences was amalgamated with the College of Arts and 
Sciences under the revived name of Columbian College, 
while the Division of Education became the Teachers 
College of the present day. 

The catalogue for 1908 shows in the Department of 
Arts and Sciences for that year 643 students. In the 
professional departments there were 

198 in the Department of Medicine 
52 in the Department of Dentistry 
328 in the Department of Law 
61 in the College of Pharmacy 
1,282 total 
less 24 duplicates 

1,258 students in all 

In 1910 and 1911 the board of trustees of the Univer- 
sity drew up regulations providing for the representa- 
tion of the alumni on the board of trustees by six of the 
alumni of the University, holders of any degree, hon- 
orary or in course, of not less than ten years' standing, 
the voters being holders of any degree of not less than 
three years' standing. These regulations have gone 
into effect and six out of the twenty-one members of the 
board of trustees are composed of elected representa- 
tives of the alumni of the University. 

Coeducational Movement. 

In 1881 when the question of a reorganization and 
expansion of the University came under discussion, it 
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was suggested by the committee appointed for that pur- 
pose that women should be admitted to all schools and 
departments of the University on the recommendation 
of a majority of the faculties in each school and subject 
to the approval of the corporation. 

In 1884, after prolonged consideration, a bare major- 
ity of the faculty of the Medical School favored the 
admission of women to the Medical School and the first 
woman graduate received a diploma in March, 1887. 
This graduate was Mrs. Clara Bliss Hines, now Mrs. 
Finley. 

In 1884, when the Corcoran Scientific School was 
opened, women were admitted to it. 

In the Columbian College minutes, September 24, 
1888, the following minute appears : 

" Voted that Miss Thurston might enter the College course 
by paying the matriculation fee and standing examinations 
once a month with each of the members of the faculty. ' ' 

January, 1889, Columbian College minutes : 

" Voted to permit Miss Thurston to have her examinations 
at her home. ' ' 

September, 1889, Columbian College minutes : 

" Voted that the lady students be granted the privilege of 
using a room in the University building for the purpose of 
organizing a literary society in case they request it. ' ' 

On June 16, 1890, the following resolution was passed 
by the board of trustees : 

"That no student under twenty-one years of age shall be 
admitted to the Columbian College unless he or she shall pur- 
sue studies in at least three schools of the college, and shall 
embrace in his or her selections at least twelve hours of at- 
tendance on recitations or lectures per week." 
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In this indirect but not heroic way coeducation was 
established in Columbian College which continues until 
the present day. In the Medical School and Law 
School the admissions of women had a varying history, 
but at present all schools and departments of the Uni- 
versity are open to women and as a matter of fact there 
are women in all departments except the Veterinary 
College. There are no more loyal graduates of the 
College and University than these women. 

In the academic year ending June 10, 1914, there were 
enrolled in all departments of the University 344 
women, the entire enrollment for the year being 1,611. 
The larger number of women are in Columbian College 
and the Teachers College. 

The division of Architecture now existing in the Col- 
lege of Engineering takes the place of the College of 
Architecture formerly existing as a part of the Univer- 
sity. It has always secured the interest of the local 
architects and has received at times generous aid from 
them. The architectural students for 1914-15 so far 
number 20, who are candidates for degrees, while there 
are in addition 23 who are taking special courses in 
architecture. 

The original charter of the Columbian College pro- 
vided that the records of the proceedings, finances, etc., 
of the College should be open to the inspection or ex- 
amination of the Attorney General of the United States. 
On April 25, 1910, the House of Representatives re- 
quested such examination by the office of the Attorney 
General. On June 2, 1910, the Attorney General made 
a preliminary report upon the financial affairs of the 
University and found that the expenses of the Univer- 
sity had exceeded its income, which resulted in the 
impairment of some of the endowment of funds of the 
University and a very considerable indebtedness. A 
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final report was made upon this subject by the Depart- 
ment of Justice on December 6, 1910. 

On August 31, 1910, Dr. Charles W. Needham re- 
signed as President of the University. Admiral Charles 
H. Stockton, LL.D., U.S.N, retired, was elected as 
acting president from the board of trustees on August 
31, 1910, and elected president of the University on 
November 30, 1910, In the meantime a reorganization 
of the University and reduction of the expenditures 
was affected, which was followed by a sale of the prop- 
erty at 15th and H Streets, N.W. The Law School was 
moved to the Masonic Temple building at 13th and H 
Streets, being placed in the upper stories of that edi- 
fice. The remaining College departments of Arts and 
Sciences, except that of Chemistry, were moved to a 
series of buildings on I Street between 16th Street and 
Vermont Avenue. The Medical and Dental Schools 
with the Department of Chemistry remained estab- 
lished in the University building on H Street between 
13th and 14th Streets, N.W. The Associated Schools 
remained in the buildings previously occupied by them. 

In 1912 the Departments in the I Street buildings 
were removed to their present quarters on Gr Street 
between 20th and 21st Streets, which were at first 
rented but the following year were purchased by the 
University. Since then an engineering laboratory has 
been erected in the rear of the building just mentioned 
and other property in the vicinity acquired or rented. 
Two buildings at 13th and L Streets have been also 
acquired by the University for a Nurses' Home through 
the efforts of the lady board of managers of the Uni- 
versity Hospital. 

A provision was made in 1910 for the impairments of 
the endowment funds which had occurred at various 
times from the earliest days of Columbian College until 
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1910 by a deed of trust upon the most valuable property 
of the University, on H Street, N.W., upon which the 
Medical and Dental Schools and the University Hos- 
pital are now placed. 

The finanacial condition of the University is now 
good, there being a small but effective endowment fund, 
considerable property on Gr Street and elsewhere, be- 
sides the H Street property and Law, Medical and Arts 
and Sciences libraries amounting to over 48,000 vol- 
umes, an excellent teaching plant and enrollment up to 
April 1st of this year of 1915, of 1,788 students in all 
of the Departments. This is the greatest enrollment 
in the history of the University. 

This enrolment is divided among the various schools 
of the University as follows : 

Graduate School 96 

Columbian College 594 

Engineering 219 

Teachers College 141 

Law 400 

Medicine 147 

Dentistry 109 

Pharmacy 64 

Veterinary 40 

17810 
Less duplicates 22 

1/788 

of this number about seventy-five per cent, attend at 
the late hours after 5 P. M. and 395 of the total are 
women. Since its founding in 1821 the University has 
conferred 8,261 degrees upon 6,707 persons. 

Peofessional Schools. 

The Medical School of the University was established 
as previously mentioned in 1825. Chronologically it is 
in order of establishment the seventeenth medical 
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school in the United States. For many years the 
school was known as the National Medical College, sub- 
sequently as the Department of Medicine of the Colum- 
bian University, it now bears the official title of the 
Medical School of the George Washington University. 

When it was first established and for many years 
afterwards, the Medical School, like most others in the 
United States gave only a two years' course of five 
months each. In 1878 the course was lengthened by 
the establishment of a spring session devoted to lec- 
tures in certain special subjects. In 1879 the course 
was lengthened to seven months and attendance upon 
three annual sessions required, and in 1893 attendance 
upon four annual sessions was required from all candi- 
dates for the degree of Doctor of Medicine. In order 
to increase the facilities for actual bedside teaching the 
University Hospital and the University Dispensary 
were established in 1898 and made a part of the Med- 
ical School. In 1902 the old Medical School building 
in use since 1897 gave way to the present large and 
well-arranged structure. 

The Medical School has been for several years a 
member of the Association of American Medical Col- 
leges and it is one of the Schools contained in Class A 
of that Association. The degree of M.D. given by the 
University is recognized by every medical examining 
board in the United States as evidence of adequate 
medical education and it is accredited for all of the 
work by the combined (Royal) Medical Examining 
Boards in England. At least one year at College is 
required for admission. The Medical School is the only 
one of the departments of the University which re- 
quires so many hours of attendance as to bar admission 
to employees of the general government. With its ad- 
joining hospital and dispensary it is in excellent condi- 
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tion, being in charge of a retired officer of the Army, 
Col. W. C. Borden of the Medical Corps. 

The Law School of the University was first organ- 
ized as previously mentioned in 1826, but was discon- 
tinued a year later. In 1865 it was reestablished and 
has been in continuous session since that time. It is 
the oldest law school in the District of Columbia. It 
began with a two-years course and with only two in- 
structors, one for the senior class and one for the junior 
class. During the earlier period its classes met for one 
hour sessions on three evenings of the week. At pres- 
ent the course for the degree of Bachelor of Laws re- 
quires three years of attendance averaging twelve 
hours of class work per week and the classes meet both 
in the forenoon and in the late afternoon. Its faculty 
has grown from two to fifteen, six of whom devote their 
entire time to its work. 

In 1900 the Law School became one of the charter 
members of the Association of American Law Schools 
and it has remained a member of the Association since 
that time. About forty per cent, of the regular stu- 
dents in the Law School have graduated from college 
before taking their law course. Its graduates may be 
found in every state of the Union occupying positions 
of trust and honor on the bench, at the bar, in business 
and in the administration of the affairs of the State and 
nation. In numbers it is the second school in the Uni- 
versity and it has always borne a high reputation 
among the law schools of the country. 

The Dental School.— The first course of lectures in 
the Dental School began November, 1887, under the 
title of the Columbian University Dental Department. 
The course then extended over two years of five months 
each. Two years later the course was extended to 
seven months; but this additional time being found 
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inadequate to keep pace with the ever increasing de- 
mand for higher dental education, the course was grad- 
ually increased, until now it extends over three years 
of eight months each. 

The College of Engineering and the Teachers College 
as well as the School of Graduate Studies are parts of 
the Department of Arts and Sciences and their cur- 
riculum has much in common with Columbian College, 
so that they have in part only a distinct entity. Their 
significance is shown largely by their titles. Allied to 
this Department of Arts and Sciences but in an unoffi- 
cial capacity is the society of Columbian women who 
have by their exertions provided scholarships for the 
use of young women of merit unable to secure complete 
education. 

Associated Courses. 

These are institutions in the District of Columbia or- 
ganized as corporations under the revised charter of 
the University, having separate financial foundations 
but educationally forming a part of the system of the 
George Washington University. 

The National College of Pharmacy, which is the out- 
growth of the Columbian Pharmaceutical Association, 
organized in April, 1871, was chartered under the pro- 
visions of an Act of Congress in 1872, and opened its 
doors to students November 11, of that year. In Feb- 
ruary, 1906, it became a member of the educational sys- 
tem of the George Washington University, under the 
charter of the University granted by Congress March 
2, 1905, providing for the organization of colleges. The 
president of the University is ex-officio president of the 
National College of Pharmacy and the College is re- 
presented in the President's Council by a dean. The 
College building is centrally located on I Street, N.W., 
between 8th and 9th Streets. 
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In 1908 the College of Veterinary Medicine was or- 
ganized and became an associated college of the Uni- 
versity with a financial autonomy and board of trustees 
of its own. Very considerable instruction is given to 
the students of this College in the Medical School and 
the Department of Chemistry of the University. Grad- 
uates from this school are eligible for examination to 
the army as veterinarians and for entry into the De- 
partment of Agriculture in its relation to Domestic 
Animals. After an examination and the regular course 
they receive the degree of Doctor of Veterinary Med- 
icine. 

The City of Washington has become more and more 
an educational center and a desirable place for sesearch 
and residence, and the instruction late in the day spe- 
cially given by this University affords opportunities for 
employees in the government service and elsewhere to 
acquire both collegiate and professional education. 
The George Washington University with its many and 
varied activities is now performing a most useful func- 
tion in the city and nation and is ready for the desired 
and natural expansion in plant and teaching which 
should soon come by the aid of its alumni, from the 
public- spirited members of the community and from 
the friends of education everywhere. 

The following sketches of the lives of the founder of 
the University, Luther Eice, and of the various presi- 
dents and acting presidents are contributed by Deans 
Hodgkins and Wilbur. 

The Rev. Luther Eice, founder of Columbian Col- 
lege, was born in Northborough, Mass., March 25, 1783 ; 
he died on a collecting tour through the South for Co- 
lumbian College, September 25, 1836. 

In his boyhood he attended the public schools and 
worked upon his father's farm. At sixteen on his own 
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initiative he went on a six months trip to Georgia to 
assist in getting lumber for shipbuilding. His self- 
reliance and energy of character are noteworthy in 
early years. At nineteen he joined the Congregational 
Church in Northborough after a spiritual experience 
through many months comparable to John Bunyan's 
in the " Grace Abounding." From this time Luther 
Eice was interested in Christian missions and was re- 
solved to enter the Christian ministry. He was edu- 
cated in Leicester Academy, in Williams College, and in 
Andover Theological Institution. 

In a letter of March 18, 1811, he wrote, "I have de- 
liberately made up my mind to preach the Gospel to 
the heathen. ' ' 

He was one of that remarkable company of young 
men at Williams and Andover— Judson, Eice, Nott, 
Newell, Hall, Eichards, Mills— who initiated in Amer- 
ica the modern missionary movement. Their efforts 
resulted in the formation of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions. Adoniram Jud- 
son by appointment and Luther Eice at his own charges 
became missionaries of the Board and sailed within a 
few weeks of each other for Calcutta, India. Both of 
them changed their views of Christian doctrine, severed 
their connection with the Congregational Board and 
became Baptists. Judson remained in India, Eice re- 
turned to America to enlist the aid of the Baptist 
Churches and develop the missionary enterprise. The 
Baptist General Convention, commonly called the Tri- 
ennial Convention, was organized May 18, 1814. This 
Convention appointed Luther Eice as its agent to raise 
missionary funds in America, and Mrs. and Mrs. Jud- 
son as its missionaries in Burma. 

On his first missionary journey through the country 
Luther Eice organized about seventy missionary soci- 
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eties. In 1817, he reported to the Triennial Conven- 
tion in Philadelphia that he had travelled 7,800 miles, 
collected $3,700, journeying, as he said, "through wil- 
dernesses and over rivers, across mountains and val- 
leys, in heat and cold, by day and by night, in weariness 
and painfulness, and fasting and loneliness." 

The new missionary impulse in the Baptist churches 
was followed by a rapid development in education. 
Hamilton Theological Seminary was founded in 1820 ; 
Waterville, now Colby College, in 1820; Columbian 
College, in 1821; Georgetown College in Kentucky in 
1824 ; Newton Theological Institution in 1825. 

Columbian College was typical of the national scope 
of this missionary movement. Luther Bice is justly 
remembered as its founder. He brought about the 
transfer of a theological school, started in Philadelphia 
with eighteen students, to Washington in the District 
of Columbia. A tract of forty-six and a half acres was 
purchased and a building erected to( accommodate eighty 
students. The college was chartered in 1821 as Co- 
lumbian College. The theological professors withdrew 
and founded Newton Theological Institution and the 
College developed in the field of general education. In 
1821 the Triennial Convention assumed control of Co- 
lumbian College and appointed Luther Eice agent and 
treasurer. He was ill adapted to the detailed duties 
of accounting. Funds were insufficient, perplexities 
increased, critics multiplied, and in 1826 the Conven- 
tion severed its connection with Columbian College. 

The personal devotion of Luther Rice to the College 
never failed. Other financial agents were appointed 
but he still collected funds; it is said that he always 
prayed for Columbian College by name in his public 
and private devotions. He never married ; the College 
was his family and his home. His letters uniformly 
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began with the superscription "College Hill." His 
dying request was, "Send my sulky and horse and bag- 
gage to Brother Brooks, with directions to send them 
to Brother Sherwood, and say that all belong to the 
College." For fifteen years in missionary journeys 
through Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Georgia, Luther Eice preached the Gospel, organized 
churches, and at the same time made the "College in 
Washington City" an object of contribution, of affec- 
tion, and prayer. He lived to see the College enlarged 
and relatively prosperous. Upon one of his journeys 
he was taken ill and died at the house of his friend, Dr. 
Mays, in Edgefield District, South Carolina, September 
25, 1836. 

Presidents. 

The Rev. William Staughton, D.D., 

1821-1827, 

Professor of General History, Belles-Lettres and Moral 

Philosophy, and of Divinity and Sacred Ehetoric. 

He was born at Coventry, England, January 4, 1770, 
and died at Washington, D. C, December 12, 1829. He 
graduated at Bristol Theological College in 1792, and 
shortly afterward came to this country. He preached 
for a year and a half at Georgetown, S. C, and then re- 
moved to New York City, and later to Bordentown, 
N. J., where he was pastor of the Baptist Church and 
principal of the seminary. He was pastor at Burling- 
ton, N. J., from 1797 to 1805, when he accepted a call 
to the First Baptist Church at Philadelphia, where he 
remained until 1811, when he joined with many mem- 
bers of the First Church in forming the Sansom Street 
Church, of which he was pastor until 1822, when he 
resigned to enter upon the duties of president of the 
Columbian College to which office he had been elected 
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in 1821. He resigned from the College in 1827, and in 
1829 was elected president of Georgetown College, Ky., 
but died before assuming office. 

He was considered the most eloquent preacher in his 
denomination; he was an earnest worker in educa- 
tional lines, being engaged in teaching most of his life; 
and he was a leader in missionary work. He received 
the degree of D.D. from Princeton in 1801. He pub- 
lished a volume of poems when but a youth, and a few 
sermons and discourses. 

The Rev. Stephen Chapin, D.D., 

1828-1841, 

Professor of Moral and Intellectual Philosophy, and 
Belles-Lettres. 

He was born in Milford, Mass., November 4, 1778, 
and died October 1, 1845. He graduated from Harvard 
in 1804, and then studied theology under Eev. Na- 
thaniel Emmons, of Franklin, Mass. He entered the 
Congregational ministry and served as pastor at Hills- 
borough, N. H., from 1805 to 1808, and at Mt, Vernon, 
N. H., from 1809 to 1818. Having changed his views on 
the mode and subjects of baptism, he entered the Bap- 
tist ministry, and in 1819 was ordained pastor of the 
church at North Yarmouth, Me. In 1822 he accepted 
the professorship of theology in Waterville College 
(now Colby University), and" remained there until 1828, 
when he became President of the Columbian College. 
This position he retained until 1841, when failing 
health compelled him to resign. He was a man of cul- 
ture and learning, and won the regard of all with whom 
he associated. In Washington he was intimate with 
the leading statesmen and scholars of his day. His 
published works include but a few sermons, addresses 
and essays. 
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The Rev. Joel Smith Bacon, D.D., 

1843-1854, 

Professor of Moral and Intellectual Philosophy. 

He was born in Cayuga Co., N. Y., September 3, 
1802, and died November 9, 1869, at Eichmond, Va. He 
studied at Homer Academy and Hamilton College, 
graduating from the latter in 1826, with the highest 
honors. He taught in Virginia for a year, and was in 
charge of a classical school at Princeton, Mass. In 
1830 he was elected president of Georgetown College, 
Ky., but held the office only until 1833 when he became 
professor of mathematics and natural philosophy at 
Hamilton College, N. Y. At his request, shortly after 
entering upon his duties, he was transferred to the 
chair of moral and intellectual philosophy which was 
erected especially for him. The necessity of settling 
the estate of his father-in-law who died in 1837, com- 
pelled him to resign from Hamilton College and re- 
move to Salem, Mass., and while living there he was for 
two years pastor of the church at Lynn. In 1843 he 
became president of the Columbian College, and held 
the office until 1854. From 1855 to 1866 he was en- 
gaged in female education in the South, and in 1866 he 
accepted an appointment from the American and 
Foreign Bible Society to distribute Bibles among the 
colored people, and though seemingly a lowly work he 
enjoyed it with his whole heart, and continued this 
labor until his death. 

"He was a true man of pure and lofty sentiments, with 
broad and generous sympathies, with kindly affections, and 
singularly free from all partisan prejudices and bitter 
jealousies.' ' 
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The Rev. Joseph Getchell Binney, D.D., 

1855-1858, 

Professor of Moral and Intellectual Philosophy. 

He was born at Boston, Mass., December 1, 1807, and 
died at sea November 26, 1877, while returning to 
Burma. He was educated at Yale and Newton Theo- 
logical Seminary, and was ordained in 1832. He settled 
at Savannah, Ga., but in 1843 he went to India to engage 
in missionary work among the Karens. He established 
in 1845 the Karen Seminary for the training of native 
ministers, but after some years he returned to Amer- 
ica, owing to the precarious health of Mrs. Binney. 
He was engaged for a time as pastor at Elmira, N. Y., 
and Augusta, Ga., and in 1855 accepted the presidency. 
He resigned in 1858 to resume his work among the 
Karens, where he labored with great success until 1875, 
when failing health caused him to take a trip to Amer- 
ica. On his return, in 1877, he died at sea and Was 
buried in the Indian Ocean. 

The Rev. George Whitefield Samson, D.D., 

1859-1871, 

Professor of Moral and Intellectual Philosophy. 

He was born at Harvard, Mass., September 29, 1819. 
He studied under Eev. Chas. Train and Principal Silas 
Bailey, of the Worcester Manual Labor School, and 
graduated from Brown University in 1839. For a year 
he was assistant principal of the Worcester Manual 
Labor School, and in 1840 entered the Newton Theolog- 
ical Seminary, from which he graduated in 1843. In 
the same year he became pastor of the E Street Baptist 
Church, Washington, D. C, where he had preached dur- 
ing his seminary course. For the two years from 1850 
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to 1852 he was pastor at Jamaica Plains, Mass., and 
then returned to the E Street Church, where he re- 
mained until he became president of the College in 

1859. It was his difficult task to have the direction of 
the College affairs during the trying times of the war, 
but, with the aid of his colleagues, he kept the College 
open, and was even planning further extension of its 
work. In 1862, upon his recommendation, a commit- 
tee from the trustees was appointed to consider the 
reestablishment of the Law School ; and largely through 
the exertions of President Samson, a building was pur- 
chased and the School was opened in 1865. After the 
war, large sums were expended in improvements of the 
buildings and grounds of the College. He resigned 
from the College in 1871, and accepted the presidency 
of Eutgers Female College, New York City. This 
office he resigned in 1875, but resumed it in 1886. In 
addition to his college work he was engaged in preach- 
ing and training young men for evangelistic labors. 
He was a constant contributor to the periodical press, 
and published a number of volumes. In 1852 appeared 
"To Daimonion, or the Spiritual Medium," issued in 

1860, with a supplement as "Spiritualism Tested," and 
in 1868, as "Physical Media in Spirtual Manifesta- 
tions." Other works are : "Outlines of the History of 
Ethics," 1860; "Elements of Art Criticism," 1867; 
"The Atonement," 1878; "Divine Law as to Wines," 
1880; "English Bevisers' Greek Text shown to be Un- 
authorized," 1882; "Guide to Self -Education, " 1886; 
"Guide to Bible Interpretation," 1887; and "Idols of 
Fashion and Culture," 1888. He died in 1896. 
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James Clarke Welling, LL.D., 

1871-1894, 

Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy and Lec- 
turer on History in the College, 
Professor of Public and Private International Law in 
the Law School. 

He was born July 14, 1825, at Trenton, N. J. He 
prepared for college at the Trenton Academy, and 
entered Princton, from which he graduated at 1844. 
He was a private tutor in Virginia for two years, and 
then began the study of law. In 1848 he became asso- 
ciate principal of the New York Collegiate School, but 
after a short time he accepted the position of literary 
editor of the National Intelligencer at Washington. 
He became associate editor of that journal in 1856 and 
was charged with its chief conduct until 1865, when 
failing health, induced by his arduous labors, compelled 
him to resign. 

As editor of the Intelligencer during the trying 
period of the war, he occupied a place of singular diffi- 
culty and of great importance and influence. The dis- 
cussions in the journal during this period often took the 
form of elaborate papers on questions of constitutional 
or international law, and exercised an acknowledged 
influence on public opinion. 

After his resignation from the Intelligencer, he spent 
a year of travel and study in Europe. Eeturning to 
Washington, he resumed the duties of clerk of the U. S. 
Court of Claims, to which office he had been appointed 
in 1863. In 1867 he became president of St. John's 
College, Md., and in 1870 he was called to the chair of 
belles-lettres in Princeton. In 1871 he was elected 
president of the Columbian College. Under his ad- 
ministration the name of the institution was changed to 
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the Columbian University, a permanent endowment 
fund was raised for the first time, large and conveni- 
ently arranged buildings were erected in the heart of 
Washington, the Law School was greatly enlarged, the 
Scientific School and the Dental School were estab- 
lished, the number of students was increased from 326 
in 1871 to 755 in 1891, the number of the faculty from 
twenty-five in 1871 to fifty-six in 1891, without counting 
more than once several professors who teach in more 
than one department. 

President Welling was connected with many literary, 
historical and scientific societies. He was the presi- 
dent of the Anthropological Society of Washington, was 
president of the board of trustees of the Corcoran Art 
G-allery, was a regent of the Smithsonian Institution 
and chairman of its executive committee. He wrote a 
great deal, but most of his published works, as yet, ap- 
peared in the form of editorials and literary addresses, 
and of contributions to various periodicals. He re- 
signed January, 1894, and died the same year. 

The Rev. B. L. Whitman, 

1895-1900. 

The Eev. Benaiah Longley Whitman was president 
of Columbian University from 1895 to 1900. He was 
born in Torbrook, N. S., November 21, 1862 ; he died in 
Seattle, Washington, November 27, 1911. He prepared 
for college in Worcester Academy, Mass. He gradu- 
ated from Brown University in the class of 1887, with 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts, and received also in 
1890. He received the honorary degree of D.D. from 
Bowdoin College in 1894; the degree of LL.D. from 
Howard University in 1899, and from Furman Univer- 
sity in 1906. He married Mary J. Scott, of Newton, 
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Mass., December 6, 1888. He was pastor of the Free 
Street Baptist Church, Portland, Maine, 1890-1892; 
president of Colby University, 1892-1895 ; president of 
Columbian University, 1895-1900; pastor of the Fifth 
Baptist Church, Philadelphia, Penna., 1900-1907 ; First 
Baptist Church, Seattle, Wash., from. 1908 until his 
death in 1911. He was lecturer in Bucknell Univer- 
sity, 1900-1907 ; trustee of Newton Theological Institu- 
tion, 1894^1902; of Crozier Theological Seminary, 
1901-1908 ; president of the American Baptist Histor- 
ical Society, 1900-1907. 

He was author of < < Elements of Ethics, ' ' 1893 ; < ' Ele- 
ments of Sociology," 1894; "Elements of Political 
Science,' ' 1899; "Outlines of Political History," 1900. 
He was a member of the Delta Upsilon Fraternity and 
of Phi Beta Kappa. 

President Whitman had a commanding personality. 
He was of large figure and his face was impressive with 
philosophic calm. It was natural to him to do things 
in a large way. He was eminent in scholarship, and 
his judgments were always characterized by magna- 
nimity. Strong intellectuality marked his sermons and 
addresses, somewhat cold during his presidency but in 
later years genial with the heart quality of one who 
with deepening sympathies loved his fellow men. 

The University grew in a wholesome way during his 
administration. The student body increased from one 
thousand to thirteen hundred ; there were many addi- 
tions to the faculties and many new courses of study. 
In general much advance was made in standardizing 
instruction and in developing educational relationships. 
But the illusion of a large endowment for a work of 
national scope was doubtless the greatest misfortune 
of those years. The president's first task was thought 
to be the collection of funds, and this task Doctor Whit- 
man resigned to his successors. 
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Charles Willis Needham, LL.D., 1902-1910, 

Professor of Law. 

Mr. C. W. Needham, LL.B., LL.D., was born in Cas- 
tile, N. Y., September 30, 1848. He received the de- 
gree of LL.B. from the Albany Law School in 1869. 
He practiced law at Chicago, 111., from 1874 to 1890 
and at Washington, D. C, from 1890 to 1897. In 1897 
he was elected professor of law at the George Washing- 
ton University and organized the School of Compara- 
tive Jurisprudence and Diplomacy of which he was 
made dean. In 1902 he was elected president of the 
George Washington University, continuing until his 
resignation, August 31, 1910, to act as lecturer upon 
legal ethics, constitutional law, trusts and trades un- 
ions. He is the author of several pamphlets on educa- 
tion, law and jurisprudence. He is now, 1915, one of 
the counsel of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

William Buggies, LL.D., 

Tutor and Professor, 1822-1877, 

Acting President, 1841^3; 1854-55; 1858-59. 

He was born in Rochester, Mass., September 5, 1797, 
and died September 10, 1877. He graduated from 
Brown University in 1820 and in 1852 received the de- 
gree of LL.D. from that University. 

He became tutor in Columbian College in 1822, at its 
opening and remained on the faculty until his death in 
1877. During this long service of fifty-five years— a 
length of service in one institution almost without a 
parallel— he was universally esteemed for the conscien- 
tiousness with which he discharged his duties and for 
his high intelligence and his blameless character. Dur- 
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ing most of the period of his connection with the Col- 
lege he occupied the chair of mathematics and natural 
philosophy, but from 1861 to 1874 he gave courses also 
in political economy and civil polity, for which his 
long residence in Washington and his broad studies had 
given him special training. 

The trustees, in adopting resolutions in appreciation 
of his services, declared : 

' ' We hereby testify and record our exalted sense of the vir- 
tues which adorned his private character, the unselfish zeal he 
brought to the performance of all his duties and the inesti- 
mable value of the manifold and multiform services which he 
rendered to the College during the long period of his con- 
nection with its history." 

Adoniram Judson Huntington, D.D., 

Tutor, 1843-46; 

Professor, 1846-49; 1852-59; 1865-1903. 

He was born at Braintree, Vt., July 6, 1818, and died 
July 15, 1903. His college course, interrupted by ill- 
health, was pursued at Columbia College, New York, 
Brown University, and Columbian College, Washing- 
ton, and he graduated from the latter in 1843. He was 
immediately appointed tutor of Latin and Greek, and 
became professor in 1846. In 1849 he resigned to en- 
ter the active ministry, but because of frail health 
returned to teaching in 1852. Again in 1859 he sought 
to carry out his life-long desires, and accepted a pas- 
torate in Farmville, Va., and later in Augusta, Ga., but 
in 1865 he returned to the College, where he remained 
until his death. He was on the faculty for fifty-one 
years, although during the last three years he gave only 
occasional lectures. 
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Without doubt, Dr. Huntington was the best-beloved 
man who has ever been connected with the University. 
He was a ripe scholar, an inspiring teacher, a helpful 
friend. His students admired and loved him and many 
a. life has been made better by the quiet influence of his 
noble character. 



